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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rrUIESE  "  Chronicles"  were  first  seen  by  me  in 
November,  1850.  The  greater  part  of  the 
MS.  from  which  they  are  taken,  was,  however,  in 
possession  of  the  person  from  whom  I  received 
them  so  early  as  1814;  the  remainder  in  the  en- 
suing year.  Should  any  number  of  competent 
judges  feel  doubts  concerning  the  great  antiquity 
of  these  Chronicles,  and  their  American  origin,  I 
am  sure  that  all  such  doubts  will  be  removed  by 
an  inspection  of  the  original,  which  may  then  be 
reasonably  demanded. 


HISTORIC    CERTAINTIES. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  THE 
LAND  OF  ECNARF. 

Chap.  I. 

|~N  the  days  of  Egroeg  king  of  Niatirb  did  king 
•*-  Sivol  reign  over  Ecnarf,  even  as  his  fathers 
had  reigned  before  him.  The  same  was  a  just  man 
and  merciful.  And  the  people,  even  the  Ecnarf- 
ites,  came  and  stood  before  Sivol,  and  said, 
Behold  thy  fathers  made  our  yoke  very  grievous; 
now  therefore  make  thou  the  heavy  yoke  of  thy 
fathers  which  they  put  upon  us,  lighter;  and  give 
us  statutes  and  ordinances  that  be  righteous,  like 
unto  those  of  Niatirb  ;  and  we  will  serve  thee ; 
and  the  king  did  as  they  required.  Then  the 
Ecnarfites  laid  hands  on  king  Sivol,  and  slew 
him,  and  all  his  house,  and  all  his  great  men,  as 
many  as  they  could  find.  But  some  fled  in  ships, 
and  gat  them  away  to  Niatirb,  and  dwelt  in 
Niatirb. 

And  the  Ecnarfites  said,  Let  us  now  have  no 
king  neither   rider   over  us,  but  let  us  do  every 
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nations  round  about  them  very  grievously,  and 
caused  them  to  pay  tribute  of  corn,  and  cattle,  and 
silver  and  gold.  So  those  nations  made  a  league 
together,  and  rose  up  against  the  Ecnarfites  many 
times:  but  they  were  utterly  discomfited,  until 
they  were  brought  very  low. 

Nevertheless,  the  Ecnarfites  prevailed  not 
against  the  Niatirbites,  because  they  dwelt  in  an 
island,  and  the  king  of  Niatirb  also  had  exceeding 
many  ships  of  war.  Howbeit,  when  they  fought  on 
land,  the  Ecnarfites  prevailed,  but  when  they 
fought  by  sea,  the  Niatirbites  prevailed. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  man  of  Akisroc  whose 
name  was  Noel-opan  :  he  was  a  mighty  man  of 
valour,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief  captains  of  the 
host  of  the  people  of  Ecnarf.  And  he  gathered 
together  a  great  host,  and  went  and  fought  against 
Sutpyge,  and  overcame  the  princes  of  the  hind, 
whom  the  ruler  of  Yekrut  had  set  over  it.  And 
when  the  king  of  Niatirb  heard  thereof,  he  sent 
ships  of  war  and  valiant  men  to  fight  against  the 
Ecnarfites  in  Sutpyge.  And  Noel-opan  drew 
nigh  unto  the  city  of  Erca  and  fought  against  it. 
But  there  were  certain  of  the  Niatirbites  therein, 
which  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
city,  and  drove  back  Noel-opan,  and  slew  many  of 
his  people :  so  he  iled  from  before  that  place. 

And  after  that,  the  great  host  of  the  Niatirbites 
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an  army  against  thee  across  the  sea,  and  will  smite 
thee  and  thy  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  take  their  goods  for  a  prey.  Nevertheless  he 
came  not;  for  the  ships  of  Niatirb  kept  watcli 
round  all  the  coasts  of  Ecnarf,  that  none  might 
come  in  or  go  out.  And  the  Niatirbite  ships 
prevailed  against  the  Ecnarfite  ships,  and  over- 
threw them  utterly.  But  Noel-opan  smote  all  the 
country  of  his  enemies  that  was  on  that  side  of  the 
sea,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
his  eye  did  not  pity  them.  And  he  took  their 
fenced  cities,  and  made  his  chief  captains,  and 
those  of  his  own  house,  rulers  in  the  countries 
which  he  subdued ;  and  he  made  their  yoke  very 
grievous. 

Now  there  was  peace  between  Noel-opan,  ruler 
of  Ecnarf,  and  Zednanref,  king  of  Niaps.  And 
Noel-opan  said  unto  Zednanref,  Come  into  my 
country  to  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  kindness.  So 
when  he  came,  Noel-opan  took  him  and  put  him 
in  ward,  and  kept  him  in  bonds  many  days;  and 
sent  his  own  brother  Phesoi  to  be  king  over  NiArs. 

Then  the  Niapsites  cried  unto  the  king  of 
Niatirb,  and  he  sent  an  army,  and  fought  against 
PilESOl,  even  until  he  had  thrust  him  out  from 
being  king.  And  Noel-opan  sent  back  Zednanref, 
and  he  returned  and  ruled  over  Niaps. 

Now  there  were  certain  nf  the   Ntapsitks  which 
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said  unto  them,  As  ye  have  seen  me  do,  even  so  do 
ye;  and  they  obeyed  his  voice,  and  sent  and 
destroyed  all  the  goods  which  were  brought  into 
their  land,  even  very  much  merchandise.  Only 
Rednaxela  ruler  of  Aissur  would  not  hearken  unto 
NoEL-orAN. 

Then  Noel-opan  ruler  of  Ecnarf,  and  Sicnaui 
ruler  of  Saturia,  and  Egul-sumlt  ruler  of  Assurpi, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Ai-namreg,  gathered  them- 
selves together,  they  and  all  their  people,  and 
went  and  fought  against  Aissur.  Now  the  Ais- 
SURITES  were  mighty  men  of  valour;  nevertheless 
they  could  not  stand  against  Noel-opan,  because 
he  had  a  very  great  host,  even  as  the  sands  that 
are  upon  the  sea-shore  for  multitude ;  he  had 
exceeding  many  horses  also,  and  instruments  of 
war;  and  his  captains  were  mighty  men  of  valour. 
So  he  went  forward  and  smote  the  western  parts  of 
the  land  of  Aissur  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
burned  their  houses  with  fire,  and  defiled  their 
temples;  and  he  laid  waste  all  the  country  of 
Aissur  until  he  came  even  unto  Vocsom,  which  is 
the  chief  of  all  their  cities.  Then  the  A  issurites 
set  fire  to  Vocsom  and  burned  it.  Then  Noel- 
opan  sent  messengers  unto  Rednaxela,  saying,  Let 
us  now  make  peace  together.  But  all  the  great 
men  of  Aissur  said  unto  Rednaxela,  Hearken  not 
unto  Noel-opan,  neither  make  thou  any  covenant 
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Chap.  III. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that  Noel- 
OPAN  strengthened  himself,  and  gathered  together 
another  host,  instead  of  that  which  he  had  lost,  and 
went  and  warred  against  the  Aissurpites,  and  the 
Aissurites,  and  the  Saturians,  and  all  the  rulers 
of  the  north  country  which  were  confederate  against 
him.  And  the  ruler  of  Nedews  also,  which  was  an 
Ecnarfite,  warred  against  Noel-opan.  So  they 
went  forth  and  fought  against  the  Ecnarfites  in 
the  plain  of  Gispiel.  And  the  Ecnarfites  were 
discomfited  before  their  enemies,  and  fled,  and  came 
to  the  rivers  which  are  behind  Gispiel,  and  essayed 
to  pass  over,  that  they  might  escape  out  of  the 
hand  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  could  not ;  for 
Noel-opan  had  destroyed  the  bridges.  So  the 
people  of  the  north  country  came  upon  them,  and 
smote  them  with  a  very  grievous  slaughter. 

But  Noel-opan  and  those  that  were  with  him 
came  unto  the  bridge  that  was  left  (for  he  spared 
one  of  the  bridges  and  destroyed  it  not),  and  they 
passed  over,  and  escaped,  and  fled  towards  their 
own  land.  And  their  enemies  pursued  after  them. 
Then  the  king  of  Ai-ravab,  whom  Noel-opan  had 
made  king  of  Ai-ravab,  came  out  to  stop  the  wi 
against  the  Ecnarfites,  to  the  intent   they  might 
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them  back  into  the  city.  Then  all  the  men  of 
SiRAP  said  one  to  another,  Behold,  all  these  nations 
are  come  against  us,  to  afflict  us,  even  as  we  have 
afflicted  them;  and  we  have  no  strength  to  stand 
against  them :  let  us  now  go  out  and  make  suppli- 
cation unto  them :  peradventure  they  will  save  our 
lives.  So  they  went  out  and  delivered  up  the  city 
unto  them.  Then  those  kings  spake  kindly  unto 
the  men  of  Sirap,  saying,  Be  of  good  cheer,  there 
shall  no  harm  happen  unto  you. 

Then  the  men  of  Sirap  were  glad,  and  said, 
What  have  we  to  do  with  Noel-opan?  He  shall 
not  rule  over  us  any  longer.  Also  all  the  princes, 
the  judges,  the  councillors,  and  the  captains,  whom 
Noel-opan  had  raised  up,  even  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  sent  unto  Si  vol  the  brother  of  Sivol  king 
of  Ecnarf,  whom  they  had  slain,  saying,  Noel- 
OPAN  is  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer,  and  we  have 
thrust  him  out  from  being  our  ruler;  only  the 
honours  and  the  rewards  and  the  offices  which  he 
hath  given  us,  those  will  we  keep;  if  therefore  thou 
wilt  let  us  keep  all  these  things,  thou  shalt  be  our 
king.  And  Sivol  was  glad,  and  he  arose  and  went 
to  Ecnarf  to  be  king  over  them.  Now  there  were 
divers  great  men  in  Ecnarf,  men  of  renown,  who 
had  behaved  themselves  valiantly  and  fought  against 
Sivol,  and  his  house,  and  against  the  kings  which 
took  part  with  him  :  all  these  did  Noel-opan  greatly 
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Chap.  IV. 

In  those  days  there  arose  a  sore  famine  in  the 
land  of  Yavron,  which  is  in  the  North  Sea,  over 
against  Kramned.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  this 
wise:  the  king  of  Kramned,  who  is  the  king  of 
Yavron,  was  at  peace  with  the  other  rulers  of 
Eporue;  and  Noel-opan  ruler  of  Ecnarf,  said 
unto  Rednaxela  ruler  of  Aissur,  Behold  the  king 
of  Kramned  hath  ships ;  go  to,  let  us  cause  Jiis  ships 
to  fight  for  us  against  the  king  of  Niatirb;  per- 
adventure  we  may  prevail  over  him.  And  Red- 
naxela, ruler  of  Aissur,  hearkened  unto  the  words 
of  Noel-opan  ;  so  they  conspired  together.  But 
when  the  king  of  Niatirb  heard  thereof,  he  sent 
and  took  away  the  ships  of  the  king  of  KRAMNED. 
Then  was  the  king  of  Kramned  wroth,  and  waned 
against  the  king  of  Niatirb.  And  the  ruler  of 
Atssur,  even  Rednaxela,  and  the  ruler  of  NlDEWS 
also,  which  was  an  Ecnarfite,  helped  the  Niatirb- 
ites  against  the  Kramnedites  and  Ecnarfites  :  so 
the  king  of  Niatirb  kept  the  ships  which  the  ruler 
of  Ecnarf  and  the  ruler  of  Aissur  had  thought  to 
bring  against  him. 

And  the  ruler  of  Nedews  said  unto  the  king  of 
Kramned,  Give  me  now  Yavron,  because  it  is  nigh 
unto  my  country;  and  I  will  make  a  league  with 
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money,  that  we  i  for  we  hare  i 

•  1  enough.     But  tin*  nil-         \i  mi:i 
but  ye  ihall  k  ire  the  ru)  ■•  - 

tnmandment  to  all  tin  ;it 

they  Bhould  Buffer  I  ae 

land  of  YlYBOH.     Thus  it  i  to  pass  that  the 

famine  was  gri<  I  V  n  i  a.     And 

the  ruler  of  Nidiwb  prevailed  igainst  the  Tatbow- 
1 1  r.s,  and  bare  rule  m. 

And  it  came  *  3   time,  t;  :ap 

returned  unto  his  own  land,  Now  ti  jarfites, 
and  divers  other  nations  of  Etorue,  ntsof 

APAP,  and  h<»M  him  in  reverence;  but  he  is  an 
abomination  to  the  \iatii:bite>.  and  to  the  AlflBUi- 
m>.  and  to  the  Aissuarrria,  u  NTedi    -ites. 

Howbeit  the  r.  \  akfi ra  •   all  his 
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lands,  and  stripped  him  of  all  that  he  had,  and 
carried  him  away  captive  into  Ecnarf.  But  when 
the  Niatirbites,  and  the  Aissurites,  and  the 
Aissurpites,  and  the  Nedewsites,  and  the  rest  of 
the  nations  that  were  confederate  against  Ecnarf, 
came  thither,  they  caused  the  Ecnarfites  to  set 
Apap  at  liberty,  and  to  restore  all  his  goods  that 
they  had  taken :  likewise  they  gave  him  back  all 
his  lands;  and  he  went  home  in  peace,  and  ruled 
over  his  own  city,  as  in  times  past. 


Chap.  V. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  when  Noel- 
OPAN  had  not  yet  been  a  full  year  in  Abel,  that  he 
said  unto  his  men  of  war  which  clave  unto  him,  Go, 
to,  let  us  go  back  to  Ecnarf,  and  fight  against  king 
Sivol,  and  thrust  him  out  from  being  king.  So  he 
departed,  he  and  six  hundred  men  with  him  that 
drew  the  sword,  and  warred  against  king  Sivol. 
Then  all  the  men  of  Belial  gathered  themselves 
together  and  said,  God  save  Noel-opan.  And  when 
Sivol  heard  that,  he  fled  and  gat  him  into  the  land 
of  Muigleb;  and  Noel-opan  ruled  over  Ecnarf. 

And  he  sent  unto  the  ruler  of  Niatirb,  and  unto 
all  the  rulers  of  Eporue,  saying,  Let  me,  I  pray 
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COMMENTARY. 


Chap.  I. 

This  curious  document  has  lately  come  into  my 
possession,  in  a  way  which  I  am  not  at  present 
quite  at  liberty  to  explain.  A  small  fragment  of 
it  has  already  been  printed  by  the  ingenious  author 
of  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who,  taking  advantage  of  a  striking  parallel 
between  this  story  and  some  supposed  recent  events, 
altered  the  ancient  names*  for  modern  ones.    The 

*  With  respect  to  these  names,  which  might  at  first  sight 
seem  a  little  suspicious,  I  must  request  the  reader  to  suspend 
his  judgment.  A  distinguished  Irish  antiquary,  whose  labours 
are  known  and  valued  as  they  deserve  through  all  Europe, 
has  assured  me  that  he  finds  traces  of  them  in  the  Eugubian 
tables,  and  cognate  inscriptions  in  the  Ogham  character. 
The  name  of  Niatirb  is  probably  compounded  of  NJ,  or, 
in  the  plenior  scriptio,  j^3  or  N")}  (^  and  ■)  being  originally 
the  same  letter),  which  occurs  in  such  names  of  places 
as  No-ammon  (Nahum  iii.  8),  &c.  &&,  which  probably 
denotes  dwelling,  abode  (compare  vaieiv,  vaoc),  and  Pp£, 
the  name  of  the  god  of  spoil  (cf.  Ps.  lxxvi.  5),  or  yijl  (cf. 
Heb.  JTQ*V0>  tne  g0(l  °f  usury— i.  e.  Plutus.  Many  things, 
indeed,  make  it  probable  that  Gain  was  the  deity  chiefly  wor- 
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.uivalei  •  e   Latin   name   Rorarius, 

bei  "";sv   dcur   (Job  xx  -8), 

anj  „»._,  lT€  tjlc  r  description  of  a 

. — 
Zi'v  rtjr,i  shall  ho  fall  upon  the  mown  grass: 

ihe  drops  that  — Psalm  lxxii.  4. 
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fraraers  of  the  legend  of  Bonaparte  worked  upon  a 
model  already  in  existence,  a  phenomenon  not  un- 
frequent-in  myths.  With  this,  however,  I  have  no 
direct  concern.  The  critic  of  whom  I  speak,  ap- 
plying the  philosophical  principles  of  evidence,  as 
a  test,  justly  pronounced  the  story  here  given  as  a 
ivhole  incredible.  It  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  go 
farther  into  details,  nor,  indeed,  would  the  coarse 
way  of  dealing  with  ancient  narratives  then  in 
fashion  have  favoured  his  doing  so.  But  a  more 
delicate  method  of  investigation  has  of  late  years 
been  introduced  in  Germany,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  precipitate,  as  it  were,  a  certain  portion  of  truth 
from  the  most  romantic  narratives,  and  make  even 
mythic  legends  supply  solid  contributions  to  legiti- 
mate history.  Such  a  method  it  is  my  wish  to 
apply  in  the  present  instance,  referring  the  reader 
for  a  minute  delineation  of  it  to  Strauss's  admirable 
preface  to  the  Leben  Jesu,  and  Mr,  Newman's 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth. 

This  document  (though  professing  to  be  the 
chronicles  of  Ecnarf)  is  plainly  the  work  of  a 
Niatirbite.  It  dates  from  the  days  of  Egroeg, 
king  of  Niatikb;  and  the  design  of  exalting  that 
island  (whether  justly  or  not)  is  so  manifest  all 
through  the  narrative,  that  it  must  strike  the 
reader  even  at  first  glance. 

Taking,  then,  this  clue  with  us,  and  reviewing 

c  2 
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which  in. 

it  it  said,  •  man  and  m 

ciful."     w  •  ire  told  this  in  immediate  c 
with  the  statement  that    he  rul 
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in  tli<  next  find  the  pe  | 

plaining  thai   hie  G  ei  who  had 

igned    like  the  just  and  merciful  3  -de 

their  yoke  :  and  not   only  so,  but 

plainly  intimating  that  tl.  upon  them  ^t ill 

ntinued   grievous   under  ti.  nd   merciful 

so-.  :!     But  the  pur  rhich  waa  meant  to 

be   served    by    these    flagrant  -  soon 

reveal-    itself.      Tie  stttul  I    Nl.vTIRB  is   to 

be  re:  .  at  all  hai  nd  admi- 

ration of  other  people;   and  with  that  aim.  the  sub- 
jec  iportu  demand- 

ing its  introduction.     The  issue  however  of  king 

compliance    with    their   demand 
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sufficiently  refutes  both  these  absurd  encomiums 
upon  that  constitution  itself,  and  the  account  here 
given  of  its  attempted  introduction  into  ECNARF. 
The  people,  we  are  informed,  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving the  boon  they  sought,  "  laid  hands  on  king 
Si  vol,  and  slew  him,  and  all  his  house,  and  all  his 
great  men,  and  as  many  as  they  could  find."  Here 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  precisely  the  same 
consequences  as  we  might  expect  to  attend  the  forcing 
of  disagreeable  laws  on  an  unwilling  people,  at- 
tended the  frank  concession  of  a  gift  which  that 
people  earnestly  desired.  This  is  surely  too  large 
a  demand  upon  our  credulity ;  and  if,  rejecting  such 
a  story  as  a  palpable  misrepresentation,  we  turn  to 
consider  what  is  likely  to  have  been  the  real  state 
of  facts  thus  coloured  by  an  interested  narrator, 
the  next  clause  will  afford  us  material  assistance. 
"  But  some  fled  in  ships,  and  got  them  away  to 
Niatirb,  and  dwelt  in  Niatirb."  We  see  here 
it  was  the  king's  friends  who  found  their  natural 
asylum  in  that  island,  whose  laws,  when  introduced 
into  Ecnarf,  produced  a  revolution  that  overturned 
a  very  ancient  dynasty,  and  occasioned  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prince  and  his  chief  adherents.  It  needs 
no  peculiar  sagacity  to  discern  the  truth  through 
this  almost  transparent  veil  of  fiction.  SlVOL  was 
just  and  merciful,  because  he  was  the  friend  of 
Ntatirb.     All)   we  must  observe,   who  adhere   to 
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ments  cannot  be  taken  as  literally  true.  For,  after 
telling  us  that  the  Ecnarfites  had  resolved  to  "  do 
every  one  as  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  it  in- 
cidentally admits  that  "  they  had  chosen  councils 
of  elders  and  set  judges  over  them."  These  are  not 
the  proceedings  of  a  lawless  mob ;  but  it  is  no  new 
thing  for  the  bigoted  admirers  of  monarchy  to 
traduce  all  republican  institutions  as  mere  anarchy 
and  confusion.  And  that  this  really  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gross  exaggeration  before  us,  becomes 
more  and  more  manifest  as  we  proceed.  The 
Ecnarfites,  it  is  said,  proposed  not  only  to  be  free 
themselves,  but  to  "  set  free  other  nations."  Now, 
this  supposes  that,  in  their  opinion,  other  nations 
were  not  free.  And,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
document,  it  is  not  so  much  as  once  pretended  that 
the  nations  on  the  continent  of  Eporue  were  free. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  everywhere  implied  that 
the  princes  of  the  various  people  there  enumerated 
were  despots  in  the  most  odious  sense  of  the 
term,  and  their  subjects  really  slaves.  The  happy 
isle  of  Niatirb  is  the  one  exception;  the  laws 
of  which  are  earnestly  desired  by  suffering  sub- 
jects as  a  light  and  easy  yoke.  Yet,  no  sooner 
do  the  Ecnarfites  assert  their  freedom,  than  the 
king  of  Niatirb  is  seized  with  the  same  panic  as 
the  other  princes.  He  makes  common  cause  with 
them,  and  for  the  same  reason.      An  intention  of 
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Honesty,  however,  compels  me  to  confess  that   I 
do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  representation  here 
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given  of  the  state  of  Ecnarf,  as  furnishing  a  ground 
for  this  argument,  which  is  quite  strong  enough 
without  it.  That  representation  is  chiefly  worth 
attending  to,  as  manifesting  the  animus  of  the  nar- 
rator himself,  who  seems  (under  the  usual  prejudices 
of  persons  reared  under  despotism)  to  confound,  or 
wish  his  readers  to  confound,  the  ideas  of  freedom 
and  anarchy,  and  to  recognise  no  distinction  be- 
tween oppression  and  licentiousness.  No  rational 
person,  indeed,  who  ventures  to  examine  for  him- 
self, can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  picture  here  drawn 
of  the  disturbances  which  may  possibly  have  at- 
tended the  sudden  attainment  of  liberty  in  Ecnarf 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  grossly  overcharged  in  the 
colouring.  If  that  nation  were  indeed  reduced  by 
civil  dissension  and  famine  to  the  condition  here 
described,  they  could  not  be  such  an  object  of  terror 
to  the  surrounding  people;  nor  would  their  subjuga- 
tion require  the  combined  forces  of  so  many  princes 
conspiring  in  a  league  against  them.  But  when  it 
is  added  that  a  people  thus  weakened  by  mutual 
slaughter  and  famine  not  only  resist  such  potent  as- 
sailants, but  subdue  them ; — not  only  protect  their 
own  soil,  but  carry  their  conquests  far  and  wide 
over  the  land  of  their  enemies; — the  story  sinks 
under  its  own  inconsistencies.  Still  this  does  not 
imply  that  we  are  to  reject  the  whole  as  a  pure  fic- 
tion.    Let  us  cast  away  that  which  the  writer  had 
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vious  purpose,  by  which  they  were  overlaid.  And 
I  think  I  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  intelligent 
reader  himself  to  draw  the  proper  inference  from 
these  facts.  We  have  now  then  gained  at  last  firm 
footing,  and  may  proceed,  with  less  hesitating  steps, 
to  make  our  way  through  the  quaking  mire  of  false- 
hood and  misrepresentation  which  surrounds  us. 

The  next  paragraph — making  allowance  as  before 
for  hostile  colouring — may  be  allowed  to  have  a  basis 
of  fact.  The  Ecnarfites  probably  found  it  neces- 
sary to  levy  such  contributions  as  are  usually  levied 
by  conquerors  in  the  countries  occupied  by  their 
troops;  which  may  also  have  been  greatly  incon- 
venient to  a  people  already  impoverished  by  the  op- 
pressive exactions  of  their  native  princes. 

There  is  much  internal  probability  also  in  the 
next  statement.  Islands  have  ever  been  famous 
(since  the  days  of  Minos)  for  their  naval  power; 
and  the  Niatirbites  may,  very  likely,  have  had 
such  an  advantage  by  sea  over  their  continental 
neighbours  as  is  here  described.  The  frank  admis- 
sion that  their  forces  were  inferior  by  land,  adds  to 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  narrative.  But  I  shall 
show  presently  that,  as  we  might  expect,  their  suc- 
cess in  naval  warfare  was  not  so  absolutely  uniform 
as  this  writer  would  have  us  to  believe.  Taken. 
however,  with  the  requisite  abatements,  this  para- 
graph also  may  be  admitted  as  a  statement  of  facte 
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nation  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  which  may  be  raised 
by  the  tenour  of  the  narrative.  We  should  deal,  in 
short,  as  if  we  were  handling  a  Hebrew  priest's 
uncorroborated  account  of  the  Baal-worshippers,  or 
a  Davidite's  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Bearing,  then,  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  examine 
the  statement  before  us. 

"  There  was  a  certain  man  of  Akisroc,  whose 
name  was  Noel-opan."  In  another  MS.  I  find  the 
remarkable  addition,  "  a  man  of  the  island  of  Akis- 
roc." This  great  man,  then,  was  an  islander,  and 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  not  unlikely  to  supply 
the  Ecnarfites  with  what  they  most  needed, — an 
officer  well  skilled  in  the  management  of  fleets.  If 
we  admit  this  easy  hypothesis,  it  will  account  for 
much  that  might  otherwise  seem  startling  in  the 
narrative.  It  will  show  us  how  one,  not  a  native 
Ecnarfite,  should  attain  such  eminence  as  is  here 
attributed  to  the  Akisrocan  Noel-opan,  or  personi- 
fication of  the  Godless  Revolution.  He  and  his 
islanders  now  take  the  lead,  because  the  State  is  en- 
gaged in  naval  aifairs,  in  which  the  Ecnarfites 
were  notoriously  deficient;  for  that  the  war  in  Sut- 
pyge  involved,  at  least,  large  marine  operations, 
is  evident  (though  that  fact  is  industriously  ob- 
scured) from  the  language  of  the  narrative,  where 
it  tells  us,  that  the  king  of  Niatirb  "sent  ships  of 
war  and  valiant  men  to  fight  against  the  Ecnarf- 
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I  militate  against  this  view,  that  we  find 
that  NOEL-OPAH   overcame  the  Prir.  f  the  land 
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of  Sutpyge.  Those  princes  (if  there  were  any 
such)  were  the  deputies  of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  the 
ruler  of  Yekrut.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
native  population  were  ready  enough  to  rise  against 
them;  so  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  the 
reduction  of  their  fortresses,  (situated  most  likely  on 
the  sea-coast,)  and  the  supply  of  arms  to  the  natives 
of  the  country.  All  this  might  be  effected  by  a 
naval  expedition. 

The  expedition  then,  I  repeat,  was  almost  entirely 
a  naval  one ;  and  it  seems  equally  certain  that  it  was 
successful.  The  historian,  indeed,  assures  us,  that 
"  Noel-OPAN  left  the  captains  and  the  army,  and 
fled."  But  what  I  have  before  said  will  readily 
account  for  the  former  statement,  and  what  he  him- 
self adds  sufficiently  refutes  the  latter. 

That  Noel-opan  returned  without  an  army  is,  I 
think,  a  fact.  The  prejudiced  chronicler  accounts 
for  this  fact  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  by  saying 
that  he  left  the  army  behind.  But  if  I  am  right, 
the  reader  sees  that  we  do  not  need  any  forced  ac- 
count of  the  matter  at  all.  He  returned  without 
an  army,  because  he  had  gone  without  an  army. 

Now,  secondly,  as  to  his  flight.  He  must  have 
fled,  if  he  fled  at  all,  by  sea.  Indeed,  my  MS.  says 
expressly — u  and  fled  away  in  ships."  But  we  do 
not  need  that  help.  This  point  has  been  proved 
already.     Now,  we  may  ask,  how  could  he  possibly 
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make  to  a  baffled  chieftain,  and  that  chieftain  a 
stranger,  who  has  basely  abandoned  his  captains 
and  his  army,  and  brings  back  nothing  but  the 
fatal  consequences  of  disaster,  and  the  indelible 
shame  of  defeat;  but  it  is  the  recompence  which  a 
grateful  people  might  well  bestow  upon  a  victorious 
warrior,  who  has  restored  power  where  there  had 
been  weakness — who  has  humbled  the  boasting 
enemy  in  his  own  element,  and  by  some  hardly- 
hoped-for  success,  achieved  imperishable  renown  for 
himself  and  for  his  adopted  country. 


Chap.  II. 

With  what  precise  powers  Noel-opan  was  in 
vested,  on  becoming  "  Ruler  of  Ecnarf,"  it  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  discover.  We 
shall  find,  however,  substantial  proofs  hereafter, 
that  his  authority  was  not  despotical,  but  limited 
by  a  constitution  acceptable  to  the  country.  His 
office  was  very  probably  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  a  modern  "  President,"  or  "  Doge,"  and  an  ancient 
"  Archon,"  or  "Consul."  Immediately  upon  his 
elevation,  we  find  him  (in  a  manner  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  ambitious  and  overbearing  character 
here  attributed  to  him)  making  voluntary  overtures 
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that  ruler's  clemency  had  granted.  N<>  wonder 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  Noel-oiwn  Bhonld 
be  "wroth,"  and  resolve  to  crush  for  ever  so  trou- 
blesome and  faithless  an  enemy.  That  the  delay  of 
his  expedition  into  Niatirb  was  wholly  owing  (as 
this  chronicler  would  fain  persuade  us)  to  the 
watchfulness  of  its  fleets,  is  hardly  credible.  It 
seems  much  more  probable  that  the  great  ECNARFl  1 1; 
commander  was  diverted  from  that  object  by  the 
more  pressing  assaults  of  his  immediate  assailants 
on  shore.  I  need  not  warn  the  reader  to  set  down 
as  exaggerations  the  account  given  of  Noel-opan's 
hard  treatment  of  his  enemies.  We  are  by  this 
time  prepared  for  such  statements,  and  refer  them, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  their  real  origin. 

How  far  the  chronicler  was  prepared  to  go  in  the 
way  of  misrepresentation,  we  have  a  striking  in- 
stance, in  the  story  of  Zednanref.  At  first  sight, 
it  appears  one  monstrous  mass  of  glaring  falsehoods 
and  contradictions;  but,  on  a  nearer  view,  the  way 
clears,  and  a  remarkable  paragraph  at  the  end 
puts  the  clue  into  our  hand,  which  we  may  safely 
follow. 

Zednanref,  we  are  there  told,  upon  his  return  to 
Niaps*    rewarded   the  adherents   of  Phesoi,   and 

*  Niaps  is  clearly  a  Hebrew  or  Phcenieian  formative.  H*X 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  a  local  prefix.  DDN  denotes  an 
extremity;  and  it  occurs  as  part  of  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
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to  follow  (even  if  be  were  absurdly  so  inclined)  a 
policy  fatal  to  the  very  objects  for  which  he  had 
expended  so  much  blood  and  treasure? 

"  Credat  JudjEUS  apklla! 
"  Non  ego." 

This,  I  think,  must  be  left  to  the  maintainers  ( it 
there  be  still  any  such)  of  the  literal  accuracy  of 
the  Jewish  histories.  The  story,  then,  of  the 
forcible  restoration  of  ZEDNANREF  by  the  triumphant 
Niatirbites  vanishes,  like  that  of  his  forcible  deten- 
tion. 

What  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were,  it  may  not 
be  quite  easy  to  determine  :  but  the  following 
appears  at  least  &  probable  account  of  them. 

We  have  heard  already  of  the  fears  entertained 
by  the  princes  of  EroRUE  lest  their  subjects  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  Ecnarfites.  Those  fears 
were  not  groundless  ;  and  we  may  well  suppose  that 
the  people  of  many  states  were  struck  by  the  vast 
advantages  which  the  Ecnarfites  had  reaped  from 
their  revolution.  Amongst  these  we  should  reckon 
the  people  of  Niaps,  though  there  was  doubtless  b 
strong  party  in  that  country  who  adhered,  with 
bigoted  tenacity,  to  the  old  regime.  Tumults  and 
confusion  were  the  consequence.  Zednanti.f.  ig 
rant  (as  his  education  had  left  him)  of  the  mode  of 
managing  liberal  institutions,  found  himself  inca 
pable  of  dealing  with  this  trying  crisis:  he  retired 
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only  gave  currency  to  the  traditional  legend  which 
he  found  there  received. 

The  story  which  comes  next,  about  the  burning 
of  the  Niatirbite  merchandise,  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  reject  as  a  mere  fiction — "a  weak  invention  <»i* 
the  enemy."  But  a  curious  fragment  of  what  seems 
(from  its  feebler  and  more  prolix  style)  a  later  con- 
tinuation of  these  chronicles,  has  since  come  into 
my  hands,  which  shows,  I  think,  that  zV,  too,  may 
have  some  historical  foundation.  The  fragment  is 
this :  "  There  were  merchant-men  in  Niatirb  who 
traded  to  the  land  of  Anich,  and  had  large  traffic 
with  it.  They  went  thither  in  ships,  and  brought 
thence  very  costly  merchandize — even  bitter  herbs. 
For  the  Anichims  love  the  bitterness  of  those  herbs, 
and  steep  them  in  water,  and  drink  thereof.  But 
the  Niatirbites  love  it  not;  but  they  put  sugar 
therewith  to  swreeten  it.  So  the  merchant-men  went, 
year  by  year  continually,  to  the  land  of  ANicn  for 
the  bitter  herbs ;  and  gave  in  exchange  money,  even 
gold  and  silver,  in  great  abundance.  And  the 
profit  of  their  traffic  was  great ;  and  the  merchant- 
men grew  rich  exceedingly. 

"  Then  those  merchant-men  said  among  them- 
selves :  Behold  our  silver  and  our  gold  goeth  out 
unto  Anich,  and  returneth  not  again,  and  wo  bring 
nothing  thence  but  only  these  bitter  herbs.  More- 
over the  Anichims  enhance  the  price  on  us,  so  thai 
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said,  Behold,  now,  this  is  good:  We  will  give  unto 
you  our  bitter  herbs  for  opium;  and,  if  that  be  not 
enough,  take  ye  of  us  also  gold  and  silver,  as  the 
price  thereof  shall  be. 

"  So  the  merchants  were  glad  when  they  heard 
that ;  and  they  brought  out  opium  in  their  ships 
year  by  year,  and  sold  it  to  the  Anichims;  and  the 
Anichims  took  it,  and  they  became  mad  or  foolish, 
and  pined  away,  and  died  miserably. 

"  Then  the  king  of  Anich  was  exceeding  wroth, 
because  his  people  died  miserably,  and  he  sent 
letters  unto  his  rulers  and  officers  saying,  As  soon 
as  these  letters  be  come  unto  you,  go  presently  and 
burn  up  all  the  opium  that  is  in  the  land,  and 
destroy  it  utterly.  So  the  rulers  and  officers  made 
diligent  search,  and  burned  up  all  the  opium  that 
was  in  the  land.  Howbeit,  there  was  some  left, 
which  the  rulers  and  officers  had  hidden  for  them- 
selves in  secret  places. 

"  Now  the  queen  of  Niatirb  was  a  just  queen, 
fearing  God  and  doing  uprightly.  When,  there- 
fore, she  had  heard  of  all  that  the  king  of  Anicu 
had  done,  she  sent  forth  ships  of  war  and  valiant 
men,  and  very  much  artillery,  to  waste  the  land 
of  Anich,  and  to  take  the  cities  thereof,  because 
of  the  opium  which  the  king  of  Anich  had 
burned. 

"Also  the  priests  of  the  land  ofNiATI&B,  which  did 
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the  Anichims  not  to  use  the  poison  they  were 
forced  to  buy — are  sufficiently  ludicrous.  Rut,  if 
I  am  not  wholly  mistaken,  this  substratum  of  fact 
remains — that  the  Niatirbites  poisoned  the  goods 
ivhich  they  imj)orted  into  Anicii.  I  am  willing  to 
allow  some  weight  to  the  character  here  given  of 
the  queen.  She  was  probably  no  worse  than  her 
predecessors.  At  any  rate,  she  was  A  woman,  and, 
therefore,  naturally  merciful.  She  would  not,  there- 
fore, have  supported  this  nefarious  scheme,  if  it 
were  not  a  part  of  the  established  policy  of  her 
country.  As  to  the  excellent  law  of  practice  which 
is  said  to  have  been  held  in  reverence  by  the 
Niatirbites,  it  is  plain  that  the  priests  must  have 
expounded  it  as  referring  to  private  individuals 
exclusively,  not  to  the  public  policy  of  states  and 
princes.*  In  all  ages,  indeed,  casuists  have  held  a 
distinction  between  these  two  cases;  and  not  only 

*  At  any  rate,  the  Niatirbites  no  doubt  reverenced  it  as  an 
excellent  rule  for  the  Anicuims.  So  many  consider  universal 
toleration  the  plain  duty  of  all  —  except  the  true  believers. 
And  the  republicans  of  Kentucky  confine  their  constitutional 
dogma,  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  to  the  whites. 
Indeed,  the  great  difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  portions  of  the  United  Mate-  leads  me  to  rasped 
that  the  population  of  the  latter  is  not  so  much  of  British  as  of 
NiATiRBrnsu  origin.  My  friend  Professor Sillyman  of  Massa 
chusets  has  accumulated  a  great  mass  of  evidence  on  this 
subject,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  soon  publish 
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of  the  poisoned  mewhandise  beyond  all  reasonable 

doubt. 

I  am  disposed  to  allow  that  there  may  be  a  con 
siderable  amount  of  truth  in  the  account  of  NOEL 
opan's  campaign  against  the  Aissurjtes.  Wc  must, 
however,  make  large  allowances  for  the  warm 
colouring  of  a  prejudiced  narrator.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  mark  of  veracity  to  be  recognised,  that 
he  allows  NoEL-orAN  to  have  been  victorious  in  \\\< 
conflicts  with  human  enemies.  That  he  was  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  retire  before  the  severity  of  a 
Northern  winter*  is  no  impeachment  of  his  military 
prowess.  As  Philip  II.  said  in  a  like  case,  lie 
waged  Avar  with  men,  not  the  elements.  But  that 
his  retreat  was  not  the  total  rout  which  is  here 
described,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  we  find  him 
again  immediately  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  great 
host.  Armies  cannot  be  conjured  up  in  a  day  by 
an  enchanter's  wand.  There  is  also  a  manifest 
piece  of  falsification  in  representing  Rednaxela's 
subjects  (the  slaves  of  a  despot !)  as  literally  forcing 
their  sovereign  to  refuse  conditions  of  peace.  The 
object  of  that  myth  is  transparent.     Its  design  Is 

*  Aissur,  or  Aissour,  may  be  the  region  from  which  the 
Missouri  (^)W*R  *fo     mei-cvissuir — "the  waters  of    Ai8surw) 
takes  its   name.      It  is  clearly  part  of  "the  north  country 
Aisbubpi,  again, — i.  e.  TJ   TIICT^  "the  mouth  of  Aissub," — 
would  suit  the  geographical  position  of  Texas. 
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Chap.  III. 

The  sovereigns  of  Aissurh  and  Saturia  appear  to 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  reverses  of  Noel-opan 
to  resume  their  old  hostility.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that,  in  the  account  of  this  formidable 
confederation,  we  lind  no  mention  of  the  king  of 
Niatirb.  The  restless  enmity  of  that  monarch,  no 
doubt,  made  him  willing  enough  to  join  in  it;  but 
the  late  infamous  affair  of  the  poisoned  merchandise 
(in  which  he  showed  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  his  former  allies  for  the  sake  of  wounding 
Ecnarf  through  their  sides)  had  probably  so  dis- 
gusted the  other  rulers  of  Eporue,  that  they  declined 
his  scandalous  assistance.  In  his  place  we  have  a 
recreant  Ecnarfite,  the  ruler  of  Nedews, — bribed, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  this  base  act,  by  the 
gift  of  a  province  wrested  from  Kramsed. 

In  this  war  misfortune  seems  again  to  have  at- 
tended the  Ecnarfites.  Noel-opan's  army,  thinned 
by  the  calamities  of  the  Aissurite  campaign,  was 
probably  now  not  numerous  enough  to  cope  with 
the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  combined  despots. 
Stratagem,  of  some  perfidious  sort,  seems  also  to 
have  been  employed.  I  say  of  some  />>/ji>/>', 
sort ; — because  the  chronicler  betrays  uneasiness  in 
describing  it,  by  having  recourse  to  a  daring  false- 
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by  some  perfidious  stratagem,  the  bridges  were 
broken  down  in  the  rear  of  the  Ecnarfites  :  and, 
casting  our  eye  upon  the  immediate  context,  we 
instinctively  recognise  the  traitour.  M  Then  the 
king  of  Ai-ravab,  whom  Noel-opan  had  made 
king  OF  Ai-ravab,  came  out  to  stop  the  way 
against  the  Ecnarfites."  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  it  was  through  the  treachery  of  this  man  (who 
was  probably  left  to  guard  the  passes)  that  the 
bridges  were  broken  down  behind  the  great  captain 
of  the  Ecnarfites? 

Still,  amidst  all  his  unmerited  misfortunes,  the 
genius  of  Noel-opan  appears  to  have  triumphed  : 
and  the  terms  of  peace  which  he  finally  arranged, 
though  they  dimmed  his  personal  splendour  in  point 
of  outward  rank  and  power,  secured  to  Ecnarf  the 
solid  good  she  had  long  struggled  for;  while,  to  all 
thinking  men,  the  greatness  of  Noel-opan  in  his 
retirement,  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  must  hare 
seemed  more  sublime  than  when  in  the  zenith  of 
his  success.  The  chronicler,  of  course,  would  have 
us  believe  that  Noel-opan  surrendered  at  discretion. 
But  his  own  facts  refute  him.  By  his  own  state- 
ment it  appears  that  Si  vol  II.  was  restored  upon 
condition  of  leaving  the  Constitution  of  Noel-opan 
intact,  and  renouncing  all  his  brother's  political 
connexions.  The  hateful  "  laws  and  ordinances  of 
Niatirb,"  which  Ecnarf  had  so  long  resisted,  were 
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own  subjects,  and  reduced  to  l>eg  compassion  from 
his  enemies,  have  put  him  in  Abel,  or 
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given  "  silver  and  gold"  to  his  mother  and  brethren ! 
We  know  them  by  this  time  rather  too  well  to 
credit  such  rash  generosity  on  their  part.  Let  me 
observe  too,  that,  in  the  MS.  already  mentioned, 
of  these  chronicles,  I  find  a  marginal  gloss  upon 
the  word  Abel,  to  this  effect :  "  Behold,  it  is  nigh 
unto  Akisroc,  and  lieth  in  the  sea,  as  thou  sailest 
towards  the  sun-rising."  This  is  an  important 
fact.  Noel-opan  withdrew,  it  appears,  to  the  scenes 
of  his  nativity.  Probably,  Abel  was  the  larger — 
from  its  name,*  we  may  add,  the  more  fertile — ■ 
island,  upon  which  Akisroc  depended.  In  this 
case  Noel-opan  would  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
guiding,  in  his  declining  years,  the  fortunes  of  his 
own  country,  and  reviving,  amidst  his  patriotic 
cares,  the  recollections  of  his  youth. 

I  pass  over  the  incidental  notices  of  Noel-opax's 
domestic  affairs.  We  have  not,  perhaps,  light 
enough  to  judge  of  these  private  transactions. 
Like   some  other  illustrious   persons,  he  seems  to 

*  ^QN  "  locus  grarninosus  pas^um."  Gesenius.  Compare 
the  Arabic,  \jV  It  occurs  in  the  names  of  places.  2  Sam. 
xx.  14;  Numb,  xxxiii.  4i>  ;  Mich,  vi.  5;  Judg.  xi.  33,  &«■ 
The  expression  in  the  gloss,  "  towards  the  sun-rising,'"  l«a«l-> 
us  to  the  etymology  of  Akisroc.  It  was  considered  the  last 
island  of  the  west,  and  more  properly  connected  with  the  east. 
Hence  its  name,  mi  TTJ*  (achi-zroch,)  "the  brother  of  the 
sun-rising."  This  favours  the  idea  of  its  being  a  dependency 
upon  Abel. 

E    2 
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detention  of  those  very  ship-  Snch  conduct,  even 
upon  this  statement,  would  be  perfidious  enough; 
but  it  is  too  absurd  to  X*e  believed.  The  chronicler 
seems  to  have  little  regard  to  the  character  of 
Rf.pnaxf.la.   and  paints   his   meanness   in  its  true 
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colours;  but,  in  order  to  screen  the  villany  of  the 
king  of  Niatirb,  he  throws  in  a  spice  of  fatuity  which 
spoils  the  compound.  Knaves,  indeed,  are  often 
fools  in  the  long  run;  but  they  are  not  mere  idiots. 
Noel-OPAN,  we  may  be  sure,  never  published  or 
owned  any  design  upon  the  Kramnedite  navy ;  so 
that  the  only  evidence  of  this  pretended  secret  plot 
between  him  and  Rednaxela,  must  rest  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  latter, — the  confession  of  an  avowed 
particeps  criminis.  No  jury  ever  convicted  the 
meanest  culprit  on  the  uncorroborated  declarations 
of  a  guilty  informer;  and  we  cannot  admit  this  im- 
pudent assertion  as  sufficient  to  implicate  one,  whose 
character  has  hitherto  stood  the  test  of  very  severe 
examination.  This  pretended  league  was  a  conve- 
nient pretext  for  a  bold  act  of  tyranny;  and, 
applying  to  the  case  the  reasonable  criterion  of  CUI 
bono,  we  must  determine  that  the  king  of  Niatirb 
(who  reaped  the  profit  of  the  story)  was  the  original 
inventor  of  the  lie:  in  passing  which  he  met  with 
ready  assistance  from  the  frontless  impudence  of 
the  unblushing  Rednaxela. 

Kramned  being  thus  disabled  by  the  seizure  of 
its  fleet,  the  ruler  of  Nedews  thought  he  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  partaking  in  the  spoils.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  had  previously  bargained  for  the  con- 
nivance of  the  other  powers,  and  that  Yavron  was, 
in  fact,  the  price  of  his  treachery  to  NOEL-OPAN.     If 
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lent to  Abab.  a  reduplicate  of  Qj|,  father.  Compare  the 
Greek  -a--ur.  The  whole  of  Eporce  may  have  been  origin- 
ally one  state,  and  Apap  the  lineal  representative  of  its  ancient 
sovereigns  S  bo  a  very  late  period,  and  after  the  house  of 
Timour  had  really  nothing  left  them  but  a  small  territory 
round  Delhi,  the  coin,  throughout  the  whole  of  what  waf 
their  empire,  was  struck  in  the  name  of  the  Oreat  Mot. 
The  position  of  the  later  caliphs  would  furnish  another  analog)' 
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Niatirb  and  the  "  north  country"  spurned  his  inno- 
cent traditionary  claims  to  respect ;  which  were  gently 
acquiesced  in  by  the  milder  Ecnarfites.  Hence 
the  rude  people  of  the  north  described  the  southerns 
as  his  servants.  We  have  already  learned  from  the 
history  of  Zednanref  (a  key  which  unlocks  many 
difficulties)  the  true  meaning  of  a  captivity  in 
Ecnarf.  Apap  had  found  an  asylum  in  that  coun- 
try. His  restoration  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  points  insisted  on  by  Noel-opan  in  the  general 
pacification;  and  the  princes  of  the  north,  know- 
ing that  Apap  was  "  an  abomination"  to  their  sub- 
jects, were  obliged  to  colour  their  unpopular  act  of 
justice  as  they  best  could,  by  representing  it  as 
done  to  spite  the  Ecnarfites.  If  the  story  after  all 
could  not  be  made  very  consistent,  that  was  not 
their  fault. 


Chap.  V. 

We  may  dismiss  this  chapter  without  much  cere- 
mony. It  is  a  pure  myth  from  beginning  to  end : 
probably  the  work  of  some  later  legendary,  who 
was  desirous  of  giving  to  the  Niatirbites  the  whole 
glory  of  finally  crushing  Noel-opan.*     They  had, 

*  It  is  in  fact  what  the  immortal  Strauss  calls  u  a  glorifying 
myth." 
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of  the  populace  to  "thrust  him  «•  bis  banish- 

an  island,4  and  finally  ti         inqui]  i 
bahlishment  of  Siyol  II.  on  the  tin 

(  I  11  unhappy   war- 

riors  are  most   unceremoni  when 

me  hei  mands  that  he  shoul 

his  battles  o'er  again,"  and  M  thri         y  the  slain 
But  Noel-OPAH's  return   from    Ar.r.i,   and    -      nd 
banishment,  will  only  by  those  who 

expect  the  grand  Avatar  of  Prince  Arthur,  M  rex 
quondam,  rexque  futurus,"  i  r  th 
figments  which  may  he  found  in  m  pularera 

Qui  Bavium  Don  odit  amet  tua  carmiua  Ma-vi. 
Let  the  reader  observe  how  many  marks  of  the 
genuine  myth  here  combine  : — 

*    The  expression,  ''another  island."  is  important,  as  a  dis- 
tinct admission  that  Abel  was  an 
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1.  The  miraculous*  complexion  of  the  events. 
Noel-opan  returns  with  600  men !  immediately  all 
Ecnarf  submits,  and  Sivol  flies  without  striking  a 
blow.  Noel-opan  is  defeated  in  one  battle;  and 
immediately  the  Ecnarfites  thrust  him  out.  Sivol 
returns  as  rapidly  as  he  fled ;  and  Noel-opan  chooses 
to  surrender  to  his  greatest  enemy,  the  king  of 
Niatirb.  It  is  really  like  the  changes  of  a  Christmas 
pantomime. 

2.  The  expectation  that  a  great  person,  whose 
actions  have  deeply  impressed  the  public  mind, 
should  return,  is  a  common  phenomenon.  And  such 
expectations  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Messiah) 
often  produce  a  belief  in  their  own  fulfilment. 

3.  The  honour  of  Niatirb  required  this  appendix. 

4.  The  story  is  worked  up  from  the  materials  of 
older  legends. 

5.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  previous  nar- 
rative. 

(a).  In  that,  Noel-opan  was  thrust  out  as  a 

*  "A  second  law,  observable  in  every  event,  is  that  of  suc- 
cession :  even  in  the  most  violent  epochs,  in  the  most  rapid 
changes,  a  certain  order  of  development  may  always  be 
remarked;   everything   has  its    origin,   its  increase,   and    its 

decrease In  fine,  when  we  take  into  account  all  the 

psychologic  laws,  we  cannot  believe  that  a  man  should,  on 
any  particular  occasion,  feel,  think,  or  act  otherwise  than  as 
men  ordinarily  act,  or  as  they  themselves  would  have  acted 
at  another  time." — Leben  Jesv,  §  xvi. 
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('/).    In  that,  the  king  of   Niaiiiib   if 
hated  enemy.     While  other  prin  ed 

to  deal  mildly  with  him,  and  are  "merciful  k 
especially  the  kin  Saitoh,  with  whom 
connected  by  marriage.     In  t:  choon  ;r- 

render  to  the  kr  Xiatiki;  :    who,  u  of 

*  Gleb  may  be  the  lost  radical  of  the  Latin  Gleba.  Mu 
(i  is  only  a  syllable  of  composition)  connects  itself  with  I 
Bebrew  13  ID-  aiuI  tibe  Coptic  ICo^tMfcr  (Jablonsky  opusc. 
t.  i.  p.  152).  Hence  we  have  J/w-  the  watery  soil:" 
probably  the  aBuvial  I  of  the  Sacramento  or  Amazon 
riven 
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keeping  him  (as  he  easily  might)  in  Niatirb,  sends 
him  to  a  distant  island,  for  the  sake  of  being  obliged 
to  maintain  a  fleet  of  ships  to  guard  him. 

(e).  In  that,  Noel-OPAN  always  flies  when  he  is 
left  with  only  a  small  force.  In  this,  he  trusts  him- 
self to  the  people  who  had  just  driven  him  away 
with  600  men! 

If  this  story  be  not  a  myth,  where  are  myths  to 
be  found? 
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Mr.  Newlight     We  may,  I  think,  tra 
mology  to  an  old  legend,  pn  I  byZ  D    - 

.  i ;/'   Peru,   t.    ii.   p.    49,)   which  relates  that 
me  of  the  people  of  South  America  were  compel' 
to   take  refuge,  from  a   great   flood,   in  as. 

Hence  they  may.  in  memory  ir  deliverer 

have  assumed  the  title  of  Saturiam       Troglodyr 

That  the  Satyr-  n  Jly  of  American  origin, 

appears  incontestably  from  many  consid  us. 

1.  We  have  in  .Elian  (  J\  //.  iii.  18)  an  account 
of  a  conversation  between  Midas  (the  gold-seeker) 
and  Silenus.  the  chief  of  the  Satyr-.  The  state- 
ments there   made   by  the   Satyr  are  manifestly 
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description  of  South  American,  mixed  up  with  some 
mythical  interpolations.  Let  the  reader  judge. 
11  He  said,  that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya,  were  only 
islands  surrounded  by  the  ocean ;  but  that  the  true 
continent  ("Yi-rrzipov,  cf.  Eporue)  was  that  which 
lies  beyond  this  world.  He  declared  its  magnitude 
to  be  immense,  .   .   .  and  that  there  were  many 

and  great  cities  in  it That  there  were  two 

principal  ones,  the  warlike  and  the  just,  (compare 
the  language  of  the  chronicler  with  respect  to 
Ecnarf  and  its  rivals)  ....  that  they  have  great 
plenty  of  silver  and  gold,  so  that  iron  is  more  valued 
there  than  gold,  &c." 

Here  then,  I  think,  we  have  plainly  a  Saturian's 
own  account  of  his  own  continent. 

2.  The  Satyrs  are  expressly  called  by  Hesychius, 
AtuKaAtSai.  Now  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  story  of  the  Noachic  or  Deucaleonite 
deluge  had  its  origin  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
founders  of  the  Semitic  race  having  come  from 
America,  emerging  from 

The  world  of  waves,  the  sea  without  a  shore. 

The  original  name  of  (at  least  a  part  of)  America 
was,  as  Daumer  has  proved,  Noah.  That  the 
Semitic  races  derived  their  origin  from  Noah,  was 
the  genuine  tradition ;  which  was  disguised  by  the 
myth  in  question.     In  later  times  again,  the  mythic 
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